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Further Correspondence relating to the Proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government for an Irish Settlement. 


I. 

Mr. de Valera’s Reply to the Prime Minister’s Letter 
of August 13, 1921. 

(Official Translation.) : 

The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 

10, Downing Street, 

Whitehall. London. Mansion House, Diiiblin, 

. August 24:, 1921. 

The anticipatory judgment I gave in my reply of the 10th August has been 
confirmed. I laid the proposals of your Government before Dail Eireann, and, by 
an unanimous vote, it has rejected t£em. 

From your letter of the 13th August it was clear that the principle we were 
asked to accept was that the "geographical propinquity” of Ireland to Britain 
imposed the condition of the subordination of Ireland’s right to Britain’s strategic 
interests as she conceives them, and that the very length ‘and persistence of the efforts 
made in the past to compel Ireland's acquiescence in a foreign domination imposed 
the condition of acceptance of that domination now. 

We cannot believe that your Government intended to commit itself to a principle 
ot sheer militarism destructive of international morality and fatal to the world’s 
peace. If a small nation s right to independence is forfeit when a more powerful 
neighbor covets its territory for the military or other advantages it is supposed to 
conter, there is an end to liberty. No longer can any small nation claim a right to 
a ^parate sovereign existence. Holland and Denmark can be made subservient 
to Germany, Belgium to Germany or to France, Portugal to Spain. If nations that 
nave been torcibly annexed to empires lose thereby their title to independence there 
can be for them no rebirth to freedom. 'In Ireland’s case, to speak of her seceding 
from a partnership she has not accepted, or from an allegiance which she has not 
undertaken to render, p fundamentally false, just as d^he claim to subordinate lier 
independence to British strategy is fundamentally unjust. To neither can we as 
the representatives of the nation, lend countenance 

in om nation’s honour and the trust that has been reposed 

Britain, we deplore it. We are as 
conscious of our responsibilities to the living as we are mindful of principle or of 
our obligations to the heroic dead. We have not sought war, nor do we seek war 

wdie Lrour 'defrucrL”' ™ confident that 

viietuer our defence be successful or unsuccessful no body of reuresentativp 

birth^ght." p™p0>« to the nation tl surJ^Ser of its 

Iv. conflict between Britain and Ireland. If your Government 

aTpfe“i?il?“” 

I am, Sir, 

^ Faithfully yours, 

(signed) EAMON DE VALERA. 
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II. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. de Valera’s Letter of 
August 24, 1921. 

r; ■ ■ U Street, London, S.W. 1, August 26. 1921. 

0 . 1 * 1 , A™ Government are profoundly disappointed by yoiir letter of the 

24th August, which was delivered to me yesterday. You write of the conditions of 
a meeting between us as though no meeting had ever taken place. I must remind 
you, tnereiore, that when I asked you to meet me six weeks ago, I made no 
pieliminary conditions of any sort. You came to London ou that invitation and 
excnangecl views with me at three meetings of considerable length. The proposals 
■wiiidi 1 made to you after those meetings were based upon full and sympathetic 
consideration of the views which you expressed. As I have already said, they were 
not made in any haggling spirit. On the contrary, my colleagues and I went to the 
,^ry limit of our powers in endeavouring to reconcile British and Irish interests. 
Our proposals have gone 'far beyond all precedent, and have been approved as liberal 
by the whole civilised world. Even in quarters which have shown a sympathy with 
the Diost extreme of Irish claims, they are regarded as the utmost which the Empire 
can reasonably offer or Ireland reasonably expect. The only criticism of thftr n which 
1 have yet heard outside Ireland is from those who maintain that our proposals 
have outstepped both warrant and wisdom in their liberality. Your letter shows no 
recognition of this, and further negotiations must, J fear, be futile unless some 
dennite progress is made tow'ards acceptance of a basis. 

You declare that our proposals involve a surrender of Ireland’s whole national 
position and reduce her to subservience. What are tJie facts? Under the settlement 
which we have outlined Ireland would control every nerve and fibre of her national 
existence; she would speak her own language and make her. own religious life; she 
would have complete power over taxation and finance, subject only to an agreement 
^r keeping trade and transjXDrt as free as possible between herself and Great 
Britain, her best market; she would have uncontrolled authority over education and 
all the moral and sjiiritual interests of her race ; she would have it also over law 
and order, over land and agriculture, over the conditions of labour and industry, 
ovei‘ the health and homes of her people, and over her own land defence. She wouli, 
in fact, within the shores of Ireland, be free in every aspect of national activity, 
national expression and national development. The States of the American Union, 
sovereign though they be, enjoy no such range of rights. And our proposals go even 
further, for they invite Ireland to take her place as a partner in the great common- 
^ve! 1 lth t)f free nations united by allegiance to the King. 

We consider that these proposals completely fulfil your wish that the principle 
of “ government by consent of the governed ” should be the broad guiding principle 
of the settlement which your plenipotentiaries are to negotiate. That principle was 
first developed in England, and is the mainspring of the representative institutions 
which she was the first to create. It was spread by her throughout the world, and 
is now the very life of the British Commonwealth.' We could not have invited the 
Irish people to take their place in that Commonwealth on any other principle, and 
we are convinced that through it we can heal the old misunderstandings and achieve 
an enduring partnership as honourable to Ireland as to the other nations of which 
the Commonwealth consists. 

But when you argue that the relations of Ireland with the British Empire 
are comparable in principle to those of Holland or Belgium with the German Empire, 
I find it necessary to repeat once more that those are premises which no British 
Government, whatever its complexion, can ever accept. In demanding that Ireland 
should be treated as a separate sovereign Power, with no allegiance to the Crown 
and no loyalty to the sister nations of the Commonwealth, you are advancing claims 
which the most famous national leaders in Irish- history, from Grattan to Parnell 
and Redmond, have explicitly disowned. Grattan, in a famous phrase, declared 
that “ the ocean protests against separation, and the sea against union.” Daniel 
C>’Connell. the most eloquent perhaps of all the spokesmen of the Irish national 
cause., protested thus in the House of Commons in 1830 : — 

“ Never did monarch receive more undivided allegiance than the present 

King from the men who in Ireland agitate the repeal of the Union. Never, too, 
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was there a grosser calunuiy than to assert that they wish to produce a ^para- 
tion between the two countries. Never was_ there a greater mistake than to 
suppose that we wish to dissolve the connection.’ 

And in a well-known letter to the Duke of Wellington in 1845. Thomas Davis, the 
fervent exponent of the ideals of Young Ireland, wrote ; — 

I do not seek a raw repeal of the Act of Union. 1 want you to retain the 
Imperial Parliament with its Imperial power. I ask you only to disencumber 
it of those cares which exhaust its patience and embarrass its attention. J ask 
you to give Ireland a Senate of some sort, selected by the people, in part or in 
whole: levying their Customs and Excise and other taxes; making their roads, 
harbours, railways, canals, and bridges; encouraging their manufactures, 
commerce, agriculture and fisheries; settling their Poor Laws, their tithes, 
tenures, grand juries and franchises; giving a vent to ambition, ^i opj)OT'tuuity 
for knowledge, restoring the absentees, securing work, and diminishing poverty, 
crime, ignorance and discontent. This, were I an Englishman, I sliould ask for 
England, besides the Imperial Parliament. So would I for Wales, were I a 
Welshman, and for Scotland, were I a Scotchman; this T ask for Ireland.” 

The British Government have offered Ireland all that O'Connell and Thomas Davis 
asked, and more ; and we are met only by an unqualified demand that vve should 
recognise Ireland as a foreign Power. It is playing with phrases to suggest that the 
principle of government by consent of the governed compels a recognition of that 
demand on our part, or that in repudiating it we are straining geograjihical and 
historical considerations to justify a claim to ascendency over the Irish race. There 
is no political principle, however clear, that can be applied without regard to 
limitations imposed by physical and historical facts. Those limitations are as 
necessary as the very principle itself to the structure of every free nation; to deny 
them would involve the dissolution of all democratic States. It is on these elementary 
grounds that we have called attention to the governing force of the geographical 
propinquity of these two islands, and of their long historic association despite great 
differences of character and race. We do not believe that the permanent reconcilia- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland can ever be attained without a recognition of their 
physical and historical interdependence, which makes complete political and 
economic separation impracticable for both. 

I cannot better express the British standpoint in this respect than in words 
used of the Northern and Southern States by Abraham Lincoln in the Eirst 
Inaugural Address. They were spoken by him bn the brink of tlie American Civil 
War, which he was striving to avert : — 

‘■Physically speaking” (he said) “we cannot separate. We cannot remove 
our respective sections from each other, nor build an imjiassable wall between 
them. ... It is imjDossible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous 
or more satisfactory after separation than before. . . . Suppose you go to war, 
you cannot fight always ; and when, after much loss on both sides and no gain 
on either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you.” 

I do not think it can be reasonably contended that the relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland are in any different case. 

I thought I had made it clear, both in my conversations with you and in my 
two subsequent communications, that we can discuss no settlement which involves 
a i-ef usal on the part of Ireland to accept our invitation to free, equal, and loyal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth under one Sovereign. W€ are reluctant 
to precipitate the issue, but we must point out that a prolongation of the present 
state of affairs is dangerous. Action is being taken in various directions which, if 
w^inued, would prejudice the truce and must ultimately lead to its termination. 
This woukl mde^ be deplorable. Whilst, . therefore, prepared to make every 
allowance as to time which will advance the cause of peace, we cannot prolong a 
i^re ^change of notes. It is essential that some definite and immediate progress 
should be made towards a basis upon which further negotiations can usefully 
proceed. Your letter seems to us unfortunately to show no such progress. 

In this and my previous letters I have set forth the considerations which must 
govern the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in any negotiations which they 
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undertake. If you are pre}jared to examine how far these considerations can be 
reconciled with the aspirations which you represent, I shall be happy to meet you 
and your colleagues. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 


Eamon ch Vahra. Esq., 

Mansion Uovse, Dublin. 


(Signed) 


D. LLOYD GEOEGE 


III. 

Reply received from Mr. de Valera, August 31, 1921. 

(Official Translation.) 

The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 

10, Downing Street, 

Whitehall, London. Mansion House, Dublin, 

SiL August 30, 1921. 

We, too, are convinced that it is essential that some “definite and immediate 
progress slmnld be made towards a basis upon which further negotiations can 
usefully proceed,” and recognise the futility of a “mere exchange” of argumenta- 
tive notes. ^ I shall therefore refrain from commenting on the fallacious historical 
references in your last communication. The present is the reality with which we 
have to deal. The conditions to-day are the resultant of the past, accurately 
summing it up and giving in simplest form the essential data of the problem. These 
data are : — 

1. The people of Ireland, acknowledging no voluntary union with Great 

Britain, and claiming as a fundamental natural right to choose freely for 
themselves the path tney shall take to realise their national d^tiny, have, 

, by an overwhelming inajority, declared for independence, set up a 

republic and more than once confirmed their choice. 

2. Great Britain, on the other hand, acts as though Ireland were bound to her 

by a contract of union that forbade separation. The circumstances of the 
supposed contract are notorious, yet, on the theory of its validity, the 
British Government and Parliament claim to rule and legislate for 
Ireland, even to the point of partitioning Irish territory against the will 
of the Irish people, and killing or casting into prison every Irish citizen 
who refuses allegiance. 

The proposals of your Government, submitted in the draft of the 20th July, are 
based fundamentally on the latter premises. We have rejected these proposals, and 
our rejection is irrevocable. They were not an invitation to Ireland to enter into 
“a free and willing” partnership with the free nations of the British Common- 
wealth. They were an invitation to Ireland to enter in a guise and under conditions 
which determine a status definitely inferior to that of these free States. Canada, 
Australia, Soutli Africa, New Zealand are all guaranteed against the domination of 
the major State, not only by the acknowledged constitutional rights which give them 
equality of status with Great Britain and absolute freedom from the control of the 
British Parliament and Government, but by the thousands of miles that separate 
them from Great Britain. Ireland would iiave the guarantees neither of distance 
nor of right. The condition sought to be imposed would divide her into two artificial 
States, each destructive of the other’s influence in any common council, and both 
subject to the military, naval and economic control of the British Government. 

The main historical and geographical facts are not in dispute, but your Govern- 
ment insists on viewing them from your standpoint. We must be allowed to view 
them from ours. The history that you interpret as dictating union we read as 
dictating separation. Our interpretations of the fact of “geographical propin- 
quity” are no less diametrically opposed. We are convinced that ours is the true 
and just interpretation, and, as a proof, are willing that a neutral, impartial 
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arbitrator should be the judge. You refuse, and threaten to give effect to your view 
by force. Our replv must be that if you adopt that course we can only resist, as the 
generations before us have resisted. ... 

Force will not solve the problem. It will never secure the ultimate victory over 
reason and right. IE you again resort to force, and if victory be not on the side of 
justice, the problem that confronts us will confront our successors. Tlie fact that for 
750 years tnis problem has resisted a solution by force is evidence and warning 
sufficient. It is true wisdom, therefore, and true statesmanship, not any false 
idealism, that prompts me and my colleagues, Threats of force must be set aside. 
Thev must be set aside from the beginning, as well as during tlie actual conduct of 
the negotiations. The respective plenipotentiaries must meet untrammelled by any 
conditions save the facts themselves, and must be prepared to reconcile their 
subsequent differences not by appeals to force, covert or open, but by reference to 
some guiding principle on which there is common agreement. We have proposed 
the principle of government by the consent of the governed, and do not mean it as 
a mere phrase. It is a simple expression of the test to which any proposed solution 
must respond if it is to prove adequate, and it can be used as a criterion for the 
details as well as for the whole. That you claim as a peculiarly British principle, 
instituted by Britain, and “ now the very life of the British Commonwealth ” should 
make it peculiarly acceptable to you. On this basis and this only we see a hope of 
reconciling “the considerations which must govern the attitude” of Britain’s 
repre.sentatives with the considerations that must govern the attitude of Ireland’s 
representative.s. and on this basis we are ready at once to appoint plenipotentiaries. 

I am, Sir, 

Faithfullv vours, 

(Signed) EAMON HE VALEEA. 


IV. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. de Valera’s Letter oi 
August 30, 1921. 

Town Ball, Inverness, September 7, 1921. 
His Majesty’s GoTermnent have considered your letter of the 30th August, and 
nave to make the following observations upon it : — 

The principle of government by consent of the governed is the foundation of 
uritisn constitutional development, but we cannot accept as a basis of practical 
conference an interpretation of that principle which would commit us to any 

even to the extent of setting up a Republic and 
® ‘q® Crown You must be aware that conference on such a basis is 
f k .*e.P"™iple of government by consent of the governed 
Skiito bdSlfism^* democratic State and drive the civilisid world 

in hand we have invited you to discuss our proposals on their merits, 

It would^hfnneu sincerity of our intentions. 

It would be open to you in such a conference to raise the subiect of guarantees on 

^ H^MSe^v’frC iteedom prejudiced by thel proposals. 

His Majraty s Government are loth to believe that vou will insist unon rMecting 
their proposals without examining them in conferemie To SneTdisou^ f 

freedom of national 

aevmopment within the Empire can only mean that you repudiate all allegiance to 
membership of the British CommoLeair If we wereTd“aw 

Gove™"iSn“ri! Sk ^^^^^1 "elects to 
to enter a conference to ascertain how the 
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of nations known as the British Empire oan best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations li as we hope, your answer is in the affirmative, I suggest tha the 
conlereiice should meet, at Inverness on the 20th instant. “ 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Ea,non de Valera, Beq., ^EOEGE. 

■ Mansion House, Dublin. 


V. 

Reply received from Mr. de Valera, September 13, 1921. 

(Official Translation.) 

The Right. Hon. David Lloyd George, 

10, Downing Street, 

Whitehall, London. Mansion House, Dublin, 

-iTr 1 . 1 . . . Sepember 12, 1921. 

We have no hesitation m declaring our willingness to enter a conference to 
V association of Ireland with the community of nations known as 

the British Empire can best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations. Our 
in contemplate such an association was indicated in our letter of the 

10th August. We have accordingly summoned Dail Eireann that we may submit to 
w ratification the names of the representatives it is our intention to propose. 
We hope that these representatives will find it possible to be at Inverness on the date 
you suggest, the 20th September. 

In this final note we deem it our duty to reaffirm that our position is and can 
only be as we have defined it throughout this correspondence. Our nation has 
formally declared its independence and recognises itself as a sovereign State. It 
IS only as the representatives of that State and as its chosen guardians that we have 
any authority or powers to act on behalf of our people. 

As regards the principle of “government by consent of the governed/' in the 
very nature of things it must be the basis of any agreement that will achieve the 
purpose we have at heart, that is, the final reconciliation of our nation with yours. 
We have suggested no interpretation of that principle save its every day inter- 
pretation — the sense, for example, in which it was. understood by the plain men and 
women of the world when on the 5th January, 1918, you said : — 

“ The settlement of the New Europe must be based on such grounds of 
reason and justice as will give some promise of stability. Therefore it is that 
we feel that government with the consent of the governed must be the basis of 
any territorial settlement in this war.” 

These words are the true answer to the criticism of our position which your last 
letter puts forward. The principle was understood then to mean the right of nations 
that had been annexed to empires against their will to free themselves from the 
grappling hook. That is the sense in which we understood it. In reality it is your 
Government, when it seeks to rend our ancient nation and to partition its territory, 
that would give to the principle an interpretation that “ would undermine the fabric 
of every democratic State, and drive the civilised world back into tribalism.” 

(Signed) EAMON DE VALERA. 
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VI. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. de Valera’s Letter of 
September 12, 1921. 


(Telegraphed.) 

Sir, Se'ptember 

I informed your emissaries who came to me here on Tuesday, the 13th, that the 
reiteration of your claim to negotiate with His Majesty’s Government as the repre- 
sentatives of an independent and sovereign State would make conference between us 
impossible. They brought me a letter from you in which you specifically reaffirm 
that claim, stating that" your nation “has formally declared its independence and 
recognises itself as a sovereign State,” and “ it is only,” you added, “as the repre- 
sentatives of that State, and as its chosen guardians, that we have any authority or 
powers to act on behalf of our people.” I asked them to warn you of the very serious 
effects of such a paragraph, and I offered to regard the letter as undelivered to me 
in order that you mi^t nave time to reconsider it. 

Despite this intimation, you have now published the letter in its original form. 
I must accordingly cancel the arrangements for conference next week at Inverness, 
and must consult my colleagues on the course of action which this new situation 
necessitates. I will communicate this to you as soon as possible, but, as I am for the 
moment laid up here, a few days’ delay is inevitable. 

Meanwhile, I must make it absolutely clear that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot reconsider the position which I have stated to you. If we accepted conference 
with your delegates on a formal statement of the claim which 3 ^ou have reaffirmed, 
it would constitute an official recognition by His Majesty’s Government of the 
severance of Ireland from the Empire and of its existence as an independent Republic. 
It would, moreover, entitle you to declare as of right acknowledged by us tkat in 
preference to association with the British Empire you would pursue a closer 
association by treaty with some foreign Power. There is only one answer possible 
to such a claim as that. 

_ The great concessions which His Majesty’s Government have made to the 
feeling of your people in order to secure a lasting settlement deserve, in my opinion, 
^me more generous response, but, so far, every advance has been made by us! 
On your part you have not come to meet us by a single step, but have merely 
reiterated in phrases of emphatic challenge the letter and spirit of vour original 
claim ■ ® 


I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. LLOYD GEORGE 


VII. 

Reply received from Mr. de Valera, September 16, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

The Right Hoa. D. Lloyd George. 

T . , , , , . , Sevtemier 16, 1921. 

I received you telegram last night. I am surprised that you do not see that if 
we on our side accepted the conference on the basis of your letter of the 
7th September without making our position equally dear, Ireland's representatives 
would enter the conference with their position misunderstood and the cause of 
Reparably prejudiced. Throughout the correspondence that has 
taken place you have defined your Government's position. We have defined ours, 
rii,™ J tliere would indeed be no problem to 

^ « to be any result the 

without prejudice and untrammeUed by any conditions 
whatsoever, except those imposed by the facts as they know them 

(Signed) EAMON DE VALERA. 
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VIII. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. de Valera’s Letter ol 
September 16, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

Gairloch, September 17/1921. 

T have received the communication which you telegraphed to nie last night. 

It is idle to say that a conference in whicli we had already met your delegates 
as representatives of an independent and sovereign State would be a conference 
“without prejudice.” To receive them as such would constitute a formal and 
official recognition of Ireland’s severance from the King’s domains. It would 
indeed entitle you, if you thought fit, to make a treaty of amity with the King, but 
it would equally entitle you to make no treaty at all, to break ofi the conference 
with us at any period,’ and, by a right which we ourselves had already recognised, 
to negotiate the union of Ireland with a foreign Power. It would also entitle you, 
if you insisted upon another appeal to force, to claim from foreign Powers, by* our 
im’plicit admission, the rights of lawful belligerents against the King; if we 'dealt 
with you as a sovereign and independent State we should have no right to complain 
of other Powers for following our example. These would be tlie consequences of 
receiving your delegates as representatives of an independent State. We are 
prepared, in the words of my letter of the 7th, to discuss with you “How the 
association of Ireland with the community of nations known as the British Empire 
can best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” 

We cannot consent to any abandonment, however informal, of the principle of 
allegiance to the King, upon which the whole fabric of the Empire and every 
Constitution within it are based. It is fatal to that principle that your delegates in 
the conference should be there as the representatives of an independent and sovereign 
State. While you insist on claiming that, conference between us is impossible. 

■ I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. LLOYD GEORGE. 


IX. 

Reply received from Mr. de Valera, September 17, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George. Mansion House, Dublin, 

Sir, September 17, 1921. 

In reply to your last telegram just received, I have only to say that we have 
already accepted your invitation in the exact words which you re-quote from your 
letter of the 7th instant. We have not asked you to abandon any principle, even 
informally, but surely you must understand that we can only recognise ourselves lor 
what we are. If this self-recognition be made a reason for the cancellation of the 
conference, we regret it, but it seems inconsistent. . 

I have already had conferences with you, and in these conferenws and m my 
written communications I have never ceased to recognise myself for what I was ana 
am. If this involves recognition on your part, then you have already re^msed us. 
Had it been our desire to add to the solid substance of Ireland’s right the veneer ot 
the technicalities of international usage which you now mtroduce we mignt nave 
claimed already the advantage of all these consequences which you fe^ 
from the reception of our delegates now. Believe me, we have but one object at 
— the setting of the conference on such a basis of truth and reality as would ma^ it 
possible to semire through it the result which the people of these two islands so 
ardently desire. 

^ I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, _ 

(Signed) EAMON DE VALERA. 
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X. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. de Valera’s Letter ot 
September 17, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

Sir • Gairlock, Seytemler 18, 1921. 

I have received your telegram of last night, a,nd observe that it does not modify 
the claim that your delegates should meet us as the representatives of a sovereign 
and independent State. . 

You made no such condition in advance when you came to see me in July. 1 
invited you then to meet me, in the words of my letter, as “ the chosen leader of the 
great majority in Southern Ireland,” and you accepted that invitation, .brom the 
very outset of our conversations I told you tiiat we looked to Ireland to own allegiance 
to the Throne, and to make her future as a member of the British Commonwealth. 
That was the basis of our proposals, and we cannot alter it. The status which you 
now claim in advance for your delegates is in efPect a repudiation of that basis. 

I am prepared to meet your delegates, as I met you in July, in the capacity of 
“ chosen spokesmen ” for your people to discuss the association of Ireland with’ fhe 
British Commonwealth. My colleagues and I cannot meet them as the representa- 
tives of a sovereign and independent State without disloyalty on our ])art to the 
Throne and the Empire. I must, therefore, repeat that, unless the second paragraph 
in your letter of the 12th is withdrawn, conference between us is impossible. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D, LLOYD GEORGE. 


XI. 

Reply received from Mr. de Valera, September 19, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 

Gairloch. Mansion House, Dublin., 

Sir, September 19, 1921. 

We have had no thought at any time of asking you to accept any conditions 
precedent to a conference. We would have thought it as unreasonable to expect you 
as a preliminary to recognise the Irish Republic formally or informally as that you 
should expect lis formally or informally to surrender our national position, It is 
precisely because neither side accepts the position of the other that there is a dispute 
at all, and that a conference is necessary to search for and discuss such adjustments 
as might compose it. 

A treaty of accommodation and association properly concluded between the 
.peoples of these two islands and between Ireland and the group of States in the 
British Commonwealth would, we believe, end the dispute for ever and enable the 
two nations to settle down in peace, each pursuing its own individual development 
and contributing its own quota to civilisation, but working together in free and 
friendly co-operation in affairs of agreed common concern. To negotiate such a 
treaty the respective representatives of the two nations must meet. If you seek to 
impose preliminary conditions which we must regard as involving a surrender of 
our whole position they cannot meet. 

Your last telegram makes it clear that misunderstandings are more likely to 
increase than to diminish, and the cause of peace more likely to be retarded than 
advanced by a continuance of tlie present corre^ondence. We request you, 
therefore, to state whether your letter of the 7th September is intended to be a 
demand for a surrender on our I'.art or an invitation to a conference free on both 
sides, and without prejudice should agreement not be reached. If the latter we 
readily confirm our acceptance of the invitation, and our appointed delegates will 
meet your Government’s representatives at any time in the immediate future that 
you designate. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signedl EAMON DE VALERA. 
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XII, 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. de Valera’s Letter of 
September 19, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

Sir? _ ^ Qairloch, September 29, 1921. 

His Majesty’s Government have given close and earnest consideration to the 
correspondence which has passed between us since their invitation to you to send 
delegates to a conference at Inverness. In spite of their sincere desire for peace, 
and in spite of the more conciliatory tone of your last communication, they cannot 
enter a conference upon the basis of this correspondence. Notwithstanding your 
personal assurance to the contrary, which they much appreciate, it might be argued 
in future that the acceptance of a conference on this basis had involved them in a 
recognition which no British Government can accord. On this point they must 
guard themselves against any possible doubt. There is no purpose to be served by 
any further interchange of explanatory and argumentative communications upon 
this subject. The position taken up by His Majesty’s Government is fundamental 
to the existence of the British Empire, and they cannot alter it. My colleagues 
and I remain, however, keenly anxious to make, in co-operation with your delegates, 
another determined effort to explore every possibility of settlement by personal 
discussion. The proposals which we have already made have been taken by the 
whole world as proof that our endeavours for reconciliation and settlement are no 
empty form ; and we feel that conference, not correspondence, is the most practical 
and hopeful way to an understanding such as we ardently desire to achieve, We 
therefore send herewith a fresh invitation to a conference in London on the 11th 
October, where we can meet your delegates as spokesmen of the people whom you 
represent, with a view to ascertaining how the association of Ireland ^ith the 
community of nations known as the British Empire may best be reconciled with 
Irish national aspirations. 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


XIII. 

Reply received from Mr. de Valera, September 30, 1921. 

(Telegraphed.) 

Sir, Dublin, September SO, 

We have received your letter of invitation to a conference in London on t e 
11th October, “ with a view to ascertaining how the association of Ireland ^ 
the community of nations known as the British Empire may best be reconci 
with Irish national aspirations.” 

Our respective positions have been stated and are understood, and. 
that conference, not coi’respondence, is the most practical and hopeful ^ . 
understanding. We accept the invitation and our delegates will meet you 
London on the date mentioned “to explore eveiy possibility of settleiuem. oy 


personal discussion.” 


(Signed) 


Faithfully yours, 

EAMON DE VALERA 
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